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of the Toronto Globe, says: " In the world conflict of ideas the 
college class rooms are our strategic heights." The Christian 
colleges are come to the kingdom for siich a time as this. 

Are the Christian colleges equipped for this task 1 They are 
not fully equipped. They are lacking ia personnel, in jSnancial 
resources, in prestige. But where else shall we look for our lead- 
ers ? The colleges nmst he equipped 1 

President Livingston Parrand of Cornell University, in his 
Inaugural Address, 1921, said: " It wiU be a grey day for our 

national life when the cultivation of learning shall be 

elbowed to the side in our American Universities, but it will con- 
stitute an equal peril when our institutions of learning fad to 

hold aloft the standard of high character, of sensitive 

honor, of sound citizenship and service to men." 
Hear the conclusion of the whole matter : 
Jesus advanced in wisdom, 

Hie education of the mind. 
And in stature, 

Physical education. 
And in favor with God, 
Religious education. 
And in favor vyith man, 
Education for service. 
This is the program and the prayer of the Christian College. 



SCHOOLS OF RELIGION AT STATE UNIVERSITIES 

By 0. D. Foster. 
I. HiSTOEicAL Statement. 

The phenomenal growth of the State University, during the 
last decade and a half, has brought the churches located near the 
campus, to realize that they are unable to cope, unaided, with 
the religious needs of the ever enlarging number of students. 

This realization of the need of the larger xmiversity com- 
munity led a number of forward looking pastors to study what 
might be done to serve better the students. They felt that they 
were quite adequately providing for the wants of the students, 
so far as preaching and Bible class instruction were concerned, 
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but that they were not looking after the student's pastoral needs 
as they should. They, therefore, advocated supplementing their 
work at the point of greatest need, as they interpreted it. Very 
naturally they were most interested in securing assistants who 
were particularly proficient as pastors, personal workers and 
social directors. The ability to preach or to teach in any large 
fashion was not sought in the assistants for the local pastors. In- 
dependent thinking and eloquent preaching on the part of the 
student pastors were rarely at premium, but frequently much 
below par and often at a great discount. Competition on the part 
of the student pastor was not much coveted by the local pastor. 

This general attitude of the local pastors had its influence 
upon the national secretaries of the boards whose duty it was 
to assist in developing the work at centers where students come 
from wide ranges. Together, therefore, the local pastors and na- 
tional secretaries agreed, in practically all of the communions 
undertaking work in these schools, upon a policy harmonious to 
these considerations. They were greatly interested in securing 
men who could influence students in large numbers to attend the 
Sunday services and to unite them to the church by full or affili- 
ate membership. Following this policy, personnel has been se- 
lected, property adapted to the purpose purchased and work in- 
augurated in many places. 

II. Eecognition op the Inadbquaoy of the Present Method. 

Though briefly and imperfectly stated, this is how the pres- 
ent policy of procedure came into being. Half a generation of 
work has been productive of an aU but universal conviction on 
the part of the leaders in the local fields that the primary instruc- 
tional aspect of the work cannot profitably be overlooked any 
longer. 

The pastoral work with the student is fundamental and 
must never be neglected. It is taken for granted that we need 
not emphasize this, since we aU believe in it and are committed 
to it in our present policy, so far as we have a general policy. 
On the other hand, no pastoral and social program, however com- 
plete, can compensate for the terrific losses coming from the lack 
of constructive religious teaching at the most critical time of 
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the student's life. Many strong students, under the present 
regime, attend the pastor's social functions and are friendly to 
him personally, but have little use for his religion or Church. 
Social functions and brief interviews have not seriously affected 
the philosophy of life the student is building up from day to day 
and from hour to hour during his four years of constant 
academic contacts. 

Many students, thoroughly religious at home, having been 
carefully and prayerfully iadoctrinated there, now find in many 
class rooms in the University, certain of the very pillars upon 
which th^ had been leaning to be so undermined and insecure 
that they can no longer rest upon them with confidence. This 
cannot be corrected by a student pastor who has a large number 
of students on his list, however well he may be prepared for the 
task. To meet this situation implies that the pastor must be in 
possession of an equipment not only equal, but also superior in 
breadth, to that of the heads of the departments of the university. 
For he should be able to wrestle with the student on the same basis 
as the professors in Philosophy, Psychology, Sociolo^, Econom- 
ics, Biology, etc., and, in addition to these broad scholastic at- 
tainments, be able to instruct the student in views consistent 
with the latest developments in Theological and Biblical Science. 
This is asking of the student pastor the impossible and yet that 
is what the present system demands. 

It matters not how much the student may admire and re- 
spect the university pastor personally, unless he can meet, sat- 
isfactorily and fairly, the problems raised in the student's 
academic career, the students, in a vast majority of cases, will 
not only lose Tespect for the Church but will also be lost for it. 
Statistics of students attending receptions, signing affiliate mem- 
bership cards, etc., as valuable as they may be, are no proof that 
these very students are being saved for the church, when their 
religious thinking is not keeping pace with their academic de- 
velopment. We are easily deceived by these surface and tem- 
porary results of oul* contacts. We often fail to get the long look 
and to see the whole effect in the perspective of time. Human 
nature loves to accumulate statistics and lazily let them pass for 
constructive results. The reign of God in the hearts of men 
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Cometh, neither by statistics nor formal programs so much as by 
correct religious thinking and the actual building of character. 

A bright promising student of a university, after eighteen 
months of personal work and prayer, was brought by a student 
pastor to the Church one Sunday morning to be received into 
membership through baptism and confession. The student, a 
strong thinker, had been assisted by the modem trained student 
pastor to adjust his earlier thinking in its relation to modem re- 
ligious thought and the point of view of the university. The very 
morning the student was deceived into Church membership he 
was compelled to listen to the local pastor present conditions for 
membership which he had through his university career been led 
reluctantly to relinquish. The student left the Church dis- 
gusted and heart-broken. While the student pastor fully shared 
the student's feelings he could not regain the man's entente 
cordiale with the Church. Though the student retained his warm 
friendship for the university pastor, he was lost to the Church. 

This actual historical incident is recited not as an isolated 
case but as one of thousands in principle. "We all know it, too, 
who have been working at this great task. Unfortunately for 
this student pastor there was in that University no unified body 
of high grade religious instructors to whom this student could 
look as representing a cross section of the thought of progres- 
sive Christianity as over against a poorly equipped local pastor 
who was to him the exponent of official Christian thought. The 
student pastor had no Church and naturally was thought of as 
a subordinate, unauthorized to speak for the denomination in 
which he held but inferior standing. Losses like this wiQ con- 
tinue until we can provide a more nearly adequate program of 
religious education and organization in these centers. 

The inadequacy of the present social and pastoral plan is 
further made evident by its lack of constructive direction. It 
touches only the surface and very infrequently at that. It does 
not and cannot reach the creative and formative impidses of life 
to a satisfactory degree. The instructions received from the pul- 
pit of the normal Church, granting the students attend regu- 
larly, are given on heterogeneous topics and devoted to sub- 
jects largely of family and community interest, and, in no small 
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percentage of cases, the point of view is positively inconsistent 
with that of the University. This may be in part as it should be 
for the normal Church but it is a poor expedient to rely upon 
to provide the student constructive information for the formula- 
tion of a dynamic Christian philosophy of life. 

The inadequacy of the present plan of work is also made 
apparent in the student's growing alienation from the thought 
of the Church though, through his social proclivities, he may 
attend functions and serAdces quite regularly. Obviously some 
systematic program of religious education is essential to sup- 
plement our present method of work if these leaks are not to be 
allowed to continue to drain our Christian Churches of the 
leadership that may rightly be expected to come from these 
great factories of destiny. 

III. Eecognition op Need of Schools op Religion. 

It is an all but universal conviction that cooperative schools 
of religion, in university communities, is one of, if not the most 
essential enterprises, to be undertaken on a large scale, now before 
us. The reasons for this are legion and cannot be enumerated in 
detail. They are so interwoven with the warp of educational, 
and the woof of religious bases, that they cannot easily be sep- 
arated and satisfactorily classified. Space forbids more than a 
mere mention of a few. 

The co-operative school of religion would provide essential 
knowledge for constructive development and incidentally avoid 
the continuance of so many ridiculous and grotesque interpre- 
tations of the Christian philosophy and religion. It would give 
to the study of religious phenomena its rightful place and dig- 
nify religion in general. It would more properly connect religion 
with life in the student 's recognition of it as a part of his neces- 
sary equipment. It would give the student an opportunity to be 
exposed to a faculty of specialists in the field of religion not only 
long enough for him to reconstruct his religious thinking but 
also to enrich permanently his spiritual life. It would produce 
a more intelligent lay leadership in the Churches. It would 
provide an opportunity for the student to discover his inclina- 
tions to specialize in religious work and thus become an elimin- 
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ator, as well as a recruiter, for profrasional training scliools of 
Christian service. 

It would stand as a corrective for certain members of the 
university faculty as weU as for certain local pastors, and thus 
be a potent unifying tendency in religious thought. It would 
serve aa a great reservoir of power to and from which the re- 
ligious specialists could work. While in no sense relieving the 
student pastor, it would increase his work and make possible 
much greater results. The pastoral and personal work would be 
made more effective. It would not dispense with short course 
voluntary Bible classes but rather render them more valuable 
by providing better trained leaders as well as by putting before 
the attention of the groups the availability of high grade instruc- 
tion in subjects for which he has discovered a relish. It would 
provide a place to which the student pastor could direct his 
new converts for adequate instruction as well as other Chris- 
tian students who have been disturbed by the new point of view 
encountered in the class room of the University. It would afford 
an excellent intellectual and spiritual stimulus for the religious 
workers themselves. It would be a living example to the foreign 
students that progressive, modem Christian communions have 
at least a modicum of agreement as well as a constructive teach- 
ing for world building in the extension of human brotherhood. 
It would make possible a more extensive and effective campaign 
of educational evangelism. It would tie more closely the state 
universities to the denominational and independent colleges and 
universities where Biblical and theological sciences are taught. 
It would have an invaluable general psychological effect upon 
the university community. In fine, the far-reaching results of 
such a school could not be measured by the size of the classes 
nearly so much as by the numerous wholesome by-products such 
as atmosphere, respect for religion, removal of stigma of " God- 
less University," etc. 

The foregoing and many other reasons for the co-operative 
school, might be profitably elaborated upon. These in no sense 
exhaust the list, but aU these are in complete harmony with the 
growing conviction, on the part of educators and religious lead- 
ers, that more and more attention must be given to systematic 
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study of religious education if tlie maximum results are to be 
derived by the student in character building. 

IV. Present Status op Schools op Resligion. 

Schools of Religion at state universities, so far, are largely 
ethereal and embryonic. The New Jerusalem has not gotten out 
of the clouds, but glimpses are being had, here and there, of what 
is to be. The need is clear and imperative. The way to meet it 
has not taken shape. In numerous places workers have been 
dreaming of schools, in several places they have been actually 
planning toward such schools, while in still fewer places actual 
work has been begun. These schools have been bom in mangers 
and most of them are still struggling in their swaddling clothes. 
They are not to be despised because of these humble origins but 
are rather prophetic of significant futures. Some of these incip- 
ient efforts have first announced themselves through publication 
of lists of courses given by voluntary agencies along with other 
lists of kindred subjects in the university curriculum. Others 
have organized interdenominational faculties and sought uni- 
versity credit, e.g., Ohio State and Kansas. Others have given 
courses on denominational foundations, e. g., "Wesley at lUionis 
and Wisconsin and the Disciple Bible Chairs at different uni- 
versities. The Disciple Bible College at the University of Mis- 
souri has recently added to its staff a Presbyterian professor and 
is negotiating now with other denominations to join them in their 
work. This is therefore becoming a co-operative school and is 
making history. The outcome is being anxiously watched. 

If the present status were to be taken as the final result 
rather than as an earnest, we might well conclude that the situ- 
ation is not one which calls for great enthusiasm, but, in view of 
all that has been necessary to accomplish to get this far, there 
is obviously no occasion for discouragement. 

V. Kind op School Needed. 
The school should be supported by as many different re- 
ligious persuasions as can consistently work together on an edu- 
cational program for economic, psychological, educational, so- 
cial and religious reasons ; for co-operative schools in the demo- 
cratie and scientific atmosphere of the university will be much 
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more at home than sectarian enterprises. Eeligious education 
is practically the only great field left open in the universities in 
which the Churches may yet unite in developing a comprehensive 
program, university wide. Through a co-operative school stu- 
dents of different denominations, as such, would learn to think 
and work together. Such united effort in religious instruction 
would go far in training men as religious representatives to work 
out together great programs for the community and state. Ee- 
ligion could be better depended upon to accomplish tangible re- 
sults in life. 

The school should be independent of and yet affiliated with 
the university, perhaps through an interlocking directorate. The 
dean should be the full equal of the deans of the university. The 
school should have as high an academic standing as any school 
in the university. In quality its curriculum, methods of instruc- 
tion, academic preparation and tests — ^library and faculty, 
should be on a level with those of the university. Nothing less 
should be tolerated or even considered. Furthermore, the pro- 
fessors, drawn from diflferent faiths, should all be spiritual dy- 
namos and social radiators. They should have as their object the 
making of men rather than the teaching of subjects per se. The 
curriculum should be constructed upon this principle : that only 
such subjects should be offered as lend themselves to the instruc- 
tors as effective instruments in developing character and relig- 
ious leadership in the student. So used, these courses would be 
not only vital but also poptilar and self -propagating. 

Courses of common interest like Bible History, Comparative 
Eeligion, and Philosophy of Religion would be taken by all stu- 
dents regardless of the Church connection of the instructor, but 
subjects pertaining more strictly to sectarian tenets would be 
studied with professors of the student's own Church, so far as 
representatives were to be found on the faculty. The range of 
courses should be quite wide and thoroughly graded. They 
should provide not only for undergraduate general studies and 
training but ultimately for graduate specialization particularly 
in those branches of Christian service for which no institution 
now makes adequate provision. There is here a virgin field for 
religious instruction to be coupled up vitally with the great pro- 
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fessions. This is true not only within the imiversity atmosphelre 
itself but also, by extension, throughout the State. The Co-op- 
erative School of Eeligion could well become to the Church even 
more than the Agricultural School is to the farm, for it could 
reach out through the Colleges of Art, Agriculture, Engineering, 
Dentistry, Law, and Medicine in its multifarious human inter- 
ests, both home and foreign, to a most comprehensive and vital 
service in yet comparatively unexplored realms and in untried 
ways. 

VI. Need op an Agency to Foster These Schools. 

An independence of growth among these schools would re- 
sult in many unnecessary mistakes, premature developments, 
and waste. They need the fostering influences of a recognized 
iaterdenominational educational agency. With such assistance 
they can more Ireadily profit by the experiences of others. They 
can also secure recognition, on the part of the University admin- 
istration, with much less difficulty, through assurance of stability 
and standards as weU as through greater security against sec- 
tarian attacks. Encouragement would in this way be more readily 
received from the great standardizing agencies of the country. 
The sympaty of the Churches would result as a logical con- 
sequence. The confidence of the students would follow the lead 
of Churches. The suspicions of denominational schools would be 
more easily aUayed. Large donors would more readily contrib- 
ute where they felt their gifts would be held secure by lasting 
and vital interests of the Churches. 

There is, at present, but one agency in the field adapted to 
and eligible for this task. The Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation officially representing nineteen different communions, is a 
recognized educational agency and naturally enjoys the confi- 
dence of its constituent denominations. As the Council took the 
lead in developing standards and in organizing the Association 
of American Colleges, so it could well take the lead in organiz- 
ing, directing and developing schools of religion as well as an as- 
sociation of schools of religion. If the schools are to go in any 
large fashion, some such unifying influence must be exercised. 
However extensive their inter-university relationships may be 
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developed, they will come most naturally and, effectively in some 
such fashion. 

If this logic is correct, there is then incumbent upon the 
Council, with all those contemplating the organization of such 
schools, the tremendous responsibility of working out in the very 
near future, a modus operandi, if indeed not a modus vivendi. 

VII. Outlook fob Such Schools. 

Judging from the widespread consciousness of the need, the 
outlook for such schools is most promising. There is perhaps, no 
other subject to be discussed at the university, as pertains to 
programs of effort for the larger development of the life of the 
institution, that will be received with equal enthusiasm by as 
wide a range of interests, including presidents, deans, profes- 
sors, directors, students, local pastors, state educators, denomin- 
ational secretaries, and financiers. We have already had an ex- 
cellent vindication of this in a recent tour of Professor Kent 
among the great universities of the Central States. While much 
of the enthusiasm aroused was due, no doubt, to the speaker him- 
self, such phenomenal responses are not given unless a strain of 
common vital interest is touched. There is a marked readiness 
for this consciousness of need to be translated into action. 

The time is at hand and conditions are ripe for a great pro- 
phetic educational statesman to rise up and lead in this most 
promising religious educational enterprise, commensurate to the 
outlay involved, perhaps of all time. For through the develop- 
ment of high grade schools of the proper sort at our greatest 
student centers will come a new era in the training not only of 
the laity but also of the professional religious leaders. The estab- 
lishment of these schools in their unique methods and possibil- 
ities, will in aU probability speU realignment and revitalizing of 
the schools now existing for the training of religious leadership. 

However promising the outlook of these schools may be, 
their growth will depend upon successfully coping with a series 
of conditions. It is so easy to let enthusiasm, through premature 
developments, eclipse more carefully isv^orked out plans and thus 
preempt the field for permanent work. A retarder in some quar- 
ters is quite as essential as a promoter in others. Zeal, however 
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necessary, can be no substitute for judgment. Promoters must 
have vision, breadth, scholarship, spirituality, and tact. They 
must be committed to the scientific method of procedure and 
believe in the ultimate victory of truth in the open court of dis- 
cussion. They must have sufficient breadth and charity to strive 
conscientiously and continuously to give each communion an 
equal chance to present to its young people those things which 
have been so vital during its history. They cannot assume or 
give the impression that they believe they have a monopoly on 
truth, but rather that they earnestly desire to profit by the 
broader contribution others have to make. If these conditions 
are met and this spirit is attained, the confidence of students, 
parents, universitiy authorities, national Boards of financiers 
wiU follow. 

Too much care cannot be exercised, on the part of all con- 
cerned, to see that these matters have had due and full con- 
sideration. With these safeguards the growth of the schools is 
only a question of time. There is no occasion for alarm but 
rather for joy in this modern extension of the old plan of build- 
ing the little red schoolhouse by the Church. The University 
by the cathedral does not suffice. Eeligion was taught in the 
old red schoolhouse as it is not taught in the State University. 
The school of religion must supplement the university, to do for 
higher education what the red schoolhouse did for elementary 
education. Only when the cathedral can take as her handmaid- 
ens the State University and the co-operative school of religion, 
may we hope for her to render her richest service to the world. 
The university center may then be not only the intellectual, 
but also the religious, capital of the state. 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND THE CHRISTIAN 
PROGRAM 

John H. MacCracken 
To one who has given no thought to the matter it comes 
rather as a shock when he examines the list of institutions con- 
nected with the church, to find how largely their work is confined 
to work in the liberal arts and in the pure sciences. We wonder 



